IV

EPILOGUE   TO    EDUCATION

I LEANED back in my deck-chair and lit a cigarette,
thus disturbing Jim, the Irish terrier, who was sniff-
ing the evening air distrustfully and every now and
again gave a dissatisfied coughing bark. My eye
travelled along the mountain tops which ringed us
round, and rested appreciatively on Murdar, tallest
and grimmest of them all. A child in a compound
near-by was chanting some endless and tuneless
Indian song, and a jackal howled in the wastes. I
sighed contentedly. I had route-marched in the
morning and played hockey in the evening; I was
tired. Moreover it was early April and summer was
obviously at hand. In the stony wastes by the rifle
range that morning there had been green grass here
and there, and several monstrous new insects.
The days were already hot, and this evening one
could actually sit out at dinner-time under the
mulberry-tree in the garden of the bungalow I
shared with Durnford and Wyles, and watch the
lights come out in the barracks and the shadows
deepen on Murdar, as the bugle sounded for evening
across the Seven Streams. Life is good, I thought,
for the moment at any rate. And why worry about
anything beyond the moment? For I was beginning
to learn to live in the present, an art I had hitherto
conspicuously lacked. Later I developed it a good